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my note) is an expression commonly employed 
to indicate the insertion of what might be called 
an "imaginary" verb. P. 330: The uncertain 
gender in these examples is doubtless owing 
to Dumas' carelessness; the question is 
whether a change should be made to conform 
to the usual rule. P. 332: Dumas' meaning 
is somewhat confused. The first rendering I 
give may be the better grammatically, but the 
second appeals more to my sense of chivalry. 
P. 342: This is an error on my part. This 
word is spelled correctly in the list of allusions, 
on p. 364, except for the fact that I must cor- 
rect both Mr. Francois and myself by placing 
and acute accent over the first t of Tenters. 
The grammatical reference I give might still 
apply here, but the result would be the same 
whether the rule were followed or not, owing 
to the final sin the singular. P. 319 : This note 
was inserted when I was still hoping to find 
a satisfactory explanation of Dumas' allusion. 
Even now I entertain this hope, though I am 
well nigh convinced that Dumas has confused 
two or more stories or fables. 

I again thank Mr. Francois for calling atten- 
tion to changes which he thinks should be 
made in my text. I hope other teachers will 
do as much. These suggestions will be thank- 
fully received, and will be followed whenever 
they are shown to be forthe best. Wemustall 
depend on such help from our fellow teachers, 
especially where there is so much detail, and 
consequently so many opportunities for mis- 
prints and even misstatements. 

Edwin S. Lewis. 
Prinatm University. 



GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

The Elements of German, by H. C. Bier- 
wirth, Ph. D. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York : 1900. 8vo, viii + 277 pp. 

Ik every feature this new German Grammar 
bears the stamp of thorough scholarship and 
of pedagogical skill. It is a work for which 
teachers of Grammar can have only words of 
hearty commendation. The author has given 
us a book for beginners in which a correct 
guiding principle has been consistently ad- 
hered to. At every step he has carefully 



studied and sought to anticipate the actual 
difficulties which confront the average English- 
speaking person at the beginning of his study 
of German. The task, a difficult one at best, 
of suppressing minor details and presenting 
only those facts which are fundamental and 
essential, has been, on the whole, well done, 
although the author might with advantage 
have gone further. 

The book is divided into three parts: gram- 
mar, word-lists, and exercises. The grammar 
is not only a fresh and original presentation of 
the subject, but an eminently practical one as 
well. The definitions are models of clearness 
and precision, and are illustrated by a wealth 
of simple and carefully selected examples. 
The liberal use of full-faced type in paradigms 
and examples will facilitate both study and 
reference. A distinct advantage, too, is gained 
by a number of departures from tradition in 
the order of the various subjects and in the 
relative space devoted to each. 

The chapter on pronunciation is exceedingly 
brief and on a few points fails in clearness. 
The statement in § 3, "fz =■/ and z, sounded 
like ss in hiss, and therefore more commonly 
represented by ss than by «," is hazy. Gut- 
tural ch is described, §25, in a manner inaccur- 
ate and little calculated to aid in gaining an 
idea of the correct way to make the sound.— 
It must be a slip of the pen when the author 
says, §44, that bilabial w is made with the lower 
lip touching the upper lip. 

Nouns are divided into four classes, the 
terms strong and weak being discarded. In 
other respects, however, Dr. Bierwirth does 
not depart from the usual classification. No 
space is devoted to gender, doubtless on ac- 
count of the uselessness to a beginner of most 
of the rules relating to this subject. 

Nouns are followed by pronouns, an arrange- 
ment that certainly seems advantageous. The 
principal reason for it is that certain pro- 
nominal adjectives, for example, dieser, jener, 
etc., furnish a better model of strong inflection 
than does the definite article. A general dis- 
cussion of strong and weak endings precedes 
the possessive pronouns. It is clear and pre- 
cise, and being printed in columns presents 
the subject with great vividness. Exception 
may be taken only to the misuse of the word 
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" ending" in § 130, where it is applied to the 
uninflected forms of ein, kein, and the pos- 
sessives. The possessives, always difficult for 
the beginner and seldom clearly presented by 
our grammars, are handled very cleverly by 
Dr. Bierwirth. He makes a clear distinction 
between the possessive as adjective and as 
pronoun, gives full paradigms of the posses- 
sive with following noun, and employs the 
device of parallel columns to exhibit the dif- 
ferences between the three substantive forms. 
Relative pronouns have in this book their only 
logical position ; namely, after the interroga- 
tives. A summary of all the various kinds of 
pronouns in tabular form, §205, ought to 
prove helpful to the student. 

Parallel columns again find effective use in 
exhibiting adjective inflection. But it is diffi- 
cult to see why four "types" are distinguished 
instead of three. Type IV, so far as inflection 
is concerned, does not differ in any respect 
from Type I. Another inaccuracy is noticed 
in the application of the term " suffix " to the 
ending -ens in bestens, erstens, etc., §263. 

The arrangement of verb paradigms is that 
which is unquestionably the soundest from the 
practical or pedagogical point of view. All 
the simple forms, including imperative, infini- 
tive and participles, are given before the com- 
pound forms. The modal auxiliaries receive 
unusually careful and explicit treatment. They 
are preceded by some helpful paragraphs on 
the difficulties arising from the anomalies iu 
the English modals. In his discussion of strong 
verbs the author wisely cuts loose entirely 
from the historical basis and aims to give only 
what the beginner needs. Strangely enough, 
in view of this practical policy, no alphabetical 
list of strong verbs is given. 

Syntax is disposed of iu remarkably brief 
space (16 pages). Particular attention is given 
only to those matters in which the German 
idiom differs most decidedly from the English, 
the subjunctive being the only subject to re- 
ceive extended discussion. 

A relatively large space is devoted to the 
order of words. Here every detail receives 
attention, and every rule is fully illustrated by 
well-chosen examples. Great clearness and 
vividness are secured by arranging the rules 
for normal and inverted order, together with 



the examples, in parallel columns, with sub- 
ject and verb always printed in full-faced type. 

The principal distinguishing feature of the 
book is, however, to be found in the second 
part, which consists of lists of the most com- 
mon words. In fact, these lists, which were 
Dr. Bierwirth 's starting-point, are in a certain 
sense the centre of the whole work, for the 
author endeavors at every point to give greatest 
prominence to that which is most usual. In 
the preparation of the lists, Dr. Bierwirth first 
made a careful selection of material from texts 
commonly read in the earlier stages of our 
German courses. He then went through the 
mass of materia!, and "registered the number 
of times every word, and every significant 
construction or idiom connected with it oc- 
curred." 

It is difficult to see what place such word- 
lists can assume in elementary instruction. 
The author makes no claim for them, as he 
has not yet tested them. If he makes a test, 
as we have a right to expect, publication of 
the results will certainly be awaited with 
interest. 

Following these lists are a number of "stem- 
groups." Of the value of these there can be 
no question. The study of relationships can 
hardly begin too early. Indeed, more or less 
of such grouping will be done unconsciously 
and blindly by every student. Bierwirth is to 
be commended for this excellent application 
of the principles of association along a line 
heretofore neglected by our grammars. Every 
word in these groups is accompanied by its 
English translation, while with most of the 
groups one English cognate is printed iu small 
capitals. This is, however, neglected for the 
groups fang-en, greifen, kommeni lassen, 
Mitte. 

The exercises, like the grammar, are based 
on the word-lists. They aim to familiarize the 
student with what is most common, and hence 
with what is most important and practical for 
him. For the attainment of this purpose they 
certainly offer abundant and varied material. 
Not only are the individual exercises exceed- 
ingly long, although few in number, bui the 
proportion of space occupied by the exeicises 
to the total bulk of the book is unusually 
great. They contain, to be sure, many seu- 
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tences of the conventional type, but that can 
scarcely be regarded as a blemish. It is 
doubtful whether sentences intended to illus- 
trate and emphasize grammatical rules can be 
made anything more than probable. At the 
same time there are scattered through these ex- 
ercises many bits of dialogue and of description 
which contain information concerning various 
phases of German life, and which the well- 
informed teacher can make very interesting. 

F. B. Sturm. 
Vxittrrity of Iowa. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRANSVERSE ALLITERATION 
AGAIN. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs :— It had naturally occurred to me, in 
connection with my article on "Transverse 
Alliteration" in the Journal of Germanic 
Philology, that my conclusions might not be 
accepted by all. I had hardly anticipated, 
however, any great difficulty in understanding 
the position of my critic, and am therefore 
much puzzled by Professor Lewis's article in 
the last issue of Mod. Lang. Notes. Accord- 
ing to his first paragraph I have exposed 
Frucht's error "clearly enough"; according 
to the third, I have strengthened his argu- 
ment. In the next to the last paragraph 
a position is assumed for Frucht for which 
there is no authority, and finally I infer that 
Professor Lewis agrees with the opinion re- 
garding transverse alliteration which I ex- 
pressed at the end of my paper, though quite 
at variance with that of Frucht. These incon- 
sistencies I am utterly unable to reconcile on 
the basis of serious criticism, though I trust 
this will not prejudice the serious treatment 
which I shall attempt to give his article. If 
Professor Lewis agrees with Horn and Frucht 
I cannot reconcile certain statements that he 
makes. If with Lachmann, Rieger, and Vet- 
ter, we do not differ, than neither of us need 
waste time on comparatively insignificant de- 
tails. 



The two points in Professor Lewis's article 
which seem to require it may be answered 
at once. He accuses me of showing, "by 
example the dangers of introducing the 
mathematics of probabilities into philological 
studies," and then tries to prove that Frucht's 
original ratio of accidental occurrence of in- 
itials in the alliterative line is far too small, 
the true ratio being 1 : 9 33/100. 

In this, I may say at once, he takes no ac- 
count of certain elements, pointed out in my 
original article, which vitiate any such results 
as truly as they did those of Frucht. These 
are the different number of words beginning 
with each initial in the language as a whole, 
and naturally in the vocabulary of the poet. 
Nor does Professor Lewis make any attempt 
to dispose of these facts. 

But Professor Lewis's argument for a new 
ratio shows a far more fundamental error. 
The ratio of Frucht rests upon the assumption 
that the poet composed his line, up to the 
fourth stressed sylable at least, with regard to 
meaning of words and context as we should 
expect, and without regard to mere chance in 
respect to initials. He states no such assump- 
tion, it is true, but only on this basis can his 
use of mathematics be understood. Professor 
Lewis assumes that mere chance accounts for 
the initials of all of the four stressed syllables 
of the alliterative line, for only on this assump- 
tion can his ratio be obtained. Now this 
assumption rests upon the more fundamental 
one that meaning and context had nothing 
whatever to do with the choice of words, for 
only when such considerations are entirely 
eliminated can mere chance have full scope. 
It is needless to say that the poet has usually 
been granted some choice of the two allitera- 
tive words necessary to each line, and is 
believed to have chosen one with some refer- 
ence to the other. There is no evidence that 
Frucht ever dreamed of such an absurd as- 
sumption, though he was still in error in argu- 
ing that mere chance could intervene at the 
fourth stressed syllable when it did not affect 
the choice of words in the greater part of the 
line. Yet on the basis of this entirely new 
assumption, wholly without foundation in fact 
or in the discussion hitherto, Professor Lewis 
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